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THE CULTURAL AAR IX SAIGON 
SMACK, PIMPS, AND COCA-COIA 

by Ann Fro in on 

University Review/ LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's Note: Since l 967, Saigon X; vor-.t ra- 
tion Aas grown from 4 00,000 is four ml ; ■' .;a; Ap> 
an^ from 120,000 to 420,000; cue from 101,000 :v 
200,000; Pnom Penh from 600, 000 ■> tAn? 
million in 1972 ; Vientiane. fivr? AT, To'; 
to 160,000 in i960 as Nixon ■don. Led the 'romoi no. 
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300,000 people . New there are oner three million 
people in the twenty -one square miles of Sc , eon 
proper, and another million on the outskirts. It 
is the most densely populated, city in the world- - 
with approximately ISO persons per acre (Tokyo 
has 63 per acre .) 

Samuel Huntingdon, former chairmau of the 
Harvard Government Department and a regular advis- 
or on Southeast Asia invented and named the :t forced- ' 
draft urbanization " policy . Through thus policy, 
American officials hoped to eliminate the possibil- 
ity of a rural revolution in South Vietnam' that 
would eventually overwhelm ■ the chocs Instead 
the U.S. hoped to urbanize the lull of South Viet- 
nam's population and tempt them with consumerism. 

American plans for the economy of South Viet- 
nam stretch far into the future , and the process 
of Americanization has already begun. J 

SAIGON (LNSJ - -Picture this scene: nuies of 
uninterrupted beach with fine white sand in :he 
summer the ocean is almost warm. Barbecue grills 
dot the beach at frequent intervals; piles or beer 
and soda cans are scattered carelessly nearby On 
a rock are the letters NIX painted call and white, 
maybe the start of the name Nixon A group of men 
stand around grinning. Most of them ere overweight, 
loose flesh spilling over the tops of their bath- 
ing suits. One of them examines the sunimn on 
his shoulders. 

Women m bathing suits i eel me at the edge 
of the surf. They are lying on a camouflage lain, 
wacthing a motor boat pull a water ski or (he wo- 
men have long dark hair lie Id back in braids for 
swimming . 

California? No, the beach is xn Soutn Viet- 
nam, the women are Vietnamese, and the men Ameri- 
can GIs. The beach is littered w: th Ludwciier, 

Coca Cola cans, and Pall Mall packs . 

Picture this scene: Saigon from the bad of a 
Honda. High above the sidewalk i.s a pester jt 
bunny girl--half go-go girl, half .st:ipp:r Words 
in Vietnamese, with one English word -creamin'? out 
"SEXY”! 
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Behind a bust of a "student -hexoine" located 
• the n»:un square of Saigon. is an American- look- 
ing Mr Atlas figure with bulging biceps posing 
for a body-building advertisement. 

Advertisements alternate with police watch- 
tovers LIP toothpaste, Eagle LONG LIFE bat- 
urisr, . Saigon is a city of three and a half 
million *ith vsr> little industry What substi- 
tutes for industry is the "servicing" of Amer- 
ca i.; "Servicing" is a degrading occupation, 
but only by hustling can most Vietnamese in 
the cities get enough money to buy food: 

There is a serious food shortage and many 
people starve Most of the refugees in Saigon-- 
about two million-- were formerly peasants; a mon- 
ev -based society is alien to them. And the mon- 
ey dai.l / depreciates in value. 

Saigon means consumerism. There is a con- 
scious attempt being made by Americans to re- 
place chfc traditional values of the village with 
new v i lues-- 1 j ke owning a TV set Saigon has 
received millions of tons of U.S. merchandise, 
While production in South Vietnam itself has 
been reduced to nothing. 

Tne basic daily products--rice, sugar, and 
fab i ics -have become scarce, yet the market is 
always full of American and Japanese-made luxur- 
ies/ In the last few years, prices of TVs, 
clothes , cosmerics, and liquor have become rel- 
atively- io*, whale food prices have soared: 

Free rock concerts have been sponsered in Saigon 
by Madame Thieu, while the medical needs of 
thousands of -refugees have been neglected. 

Saigon means people living in graveyards, 
in any available space Homes are made of card- 
board. discarded C-ration boxes, ‘bits of tin, 
old rotten cloth, anything. people can salvage 
from the colossal amount of garbage the Ameri- 
cans have produced m Vietnam.. 

Saigon means waste. Traditional Vietnamese 
fvpciety allows for no waste of any kind; even 
human excrement -goes back into the soil or into 
the family fish pond to feed the fish. Now, 
discarded useless military equipment collects in 
hug? stockpiles Scrap metal .is now. South Viet- 
nam *s largest export item accounting for 90% 
ox total exports. Even ordinary -garbage and 
trash is new sold to Vietnames garbage "contrac- 
tor^" who sell at to the poor formerly, child- 
ren examined the contents of garbage dumps and 
seme families made a living salvaging the debris. 
The work was dangerous since GIs sometimes booby- 
trapped the piles of garbage to keep the Viet- 
namese children from taking it. 

Economic conditions around the cities and 
near American bases make it necessary to steal 
s.implv to live In a culture vyher'e the people 
a:;e traditionally honest, children have organ- 
ised :• r r. o pickpocket gangs. 

Sa.-.gon means heroin Vietnamese men and 
" ecr.ago boys increasingly are turning to hero- 
in a c their lives become more hopeless and de- 
graded The government the Americans are fight- 
ing to p; escr.'? pashes heroin on its own people .. 
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Huge profits from opium sales are going into 
the pockets of the highest government and 
military officials in the Thieu regime. 

This is the nature of life in South Viet- 
nam's cities. It is a slow form of American- 
sponsored death: the destruction of Vietnamese 
culture, the corruption of Vietnamese values. 

The razing of villages, saturation bomb- 
ing, defoliation of vast areas have caused what 
some U.S. social planners have called ’’forced 
urbanization". Three to six million refugees 
have been moved into the cities or into relo- 
cation camps. The upbeat phrase, "Vietnam 
is on the move," was the way U.S. officials 
used to describe the process . Vietnamese 
families are uprooted and dispersed. 

At the root of this situation is the de- 
humanization of Vietnamese women. Each morn- 
ing they sit on the ground outside American 
bases, waiting to serve the soldiers as laun- 
dry maids or prostitutes. Nearly 500,000 wo- 
men have been forced into prostitution, The 
salary of an ARVN soldier or a Vietnamese 
worker is not enough to support a small family, 
and so wives and daughters have had to sell 
themselves to live. 

Little Country Inn . Country and Western 
Welcome . The women outside the "on limit" 
bars have their hair dyed brown or done up in 
western style hair-dos. They wear heavy make- 
up. Plunging necklines reveal breasts pushed 
up and outward to make the women look more 
voluptuous. Vietnam war veterans say that many 
women have had their breasts injected with 
silicone so that they more closely resemble 
the American "ideal". Girls too young to be 
bedmates for GIs sell girlie pictures on the 
sidewalk . 

Competing with prostitution is the "mate- 
matchers" industry, employing cultural and 
legal "experts". Pimps procure Vietnamese 
brides-to-be . These women are taught English 
from "Love Dictionaries"--bedroom English. 

The marriage ceremony is performed at a mar- 
riage office . 

Most American-Vietnamese marriages are 
outright slavery. In exchange for a monthly 
allowance from her American "husband" the Viet- 
namese woman must be his servant. She is an 
entertaining doll, a sexual object; the cer- 
tificate of marriage is simply used to justi- 
fy her exploitation. When her "husband" leaves 
Vietnam, she is usually left behind to be 
transferred to a newcomer. The women forced 
into degrading roles are held in contempt by 
the men who pimp for them. 

The cultural destruction and the impo- 
sition of U.S. materialistic values in Viet- 
nam has produced intense anti-Americanism, 
awakening even some of the conservative Cath- 
olic population. American cars and trucks, 
civilian and military, are constantly vandal- 
ized and destroyed on the streets of Saigon 
by Vietnamese youth. 

The Women's Committ ee for the Right to 
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Live, part of the urban opposition, issued a 4- 
point "declaration in 1971, stating (1) the dig- 
nity of Vietnamese in general, and the dignity 
of Vietnamese women in particular, should be res- 
pected and protected, (2) women will struggle for 
peace and the right to live, (3) all American 
soldiers must be withdrawn from Vietnam and (4) 
a coalition government should be formed to repre- 
sent the Vietnamese people. 

Ngo Ba Thanh, president of the Women's Com- 
mittee, was subsequently arrested and jailed by 
the Thieu regime for demonstrating against the 
government. She was brought to trial but fell ill 
m court and almost died. Her trial was postponed 
and she is still in prison. 

The cultural assault by the United States 
is cultural neo-colonialism--a policy designed 
to make South Vietnam a permanent part of the 
U.S. empire. U.S. AID programs openly describe 
these policies as "psychological warfare". Anti- 
communism no longer arouses Vietnamese*' to fight 
Vietnamese, A new type of "hero" has to be cre- 
ated. He fights not for a cause, but because he 
is paid. 

The popular culture--magazines, movies, films — 
in South Vietnam now promotes a model soldier 
stripped of all human values or political under- 
standing, He never talks about Vietnam in patriotic 
terms. He kills to survive, then seeks pleasure 
afterwards through sex. An integral part of this 
culture is the glorification of American "natural 
instincts": sex, violence, and the desire for 
money , 

Alienation, absurdism, and other Western 
cultural concepts, are also encouraged. VAN, a CIA- 
funded magazine, asks, "What is happiness? no 
such thing exists/ Only acceptance is real. To 
accept U.S. domination, is the message behind 
these words. 


US. troops can be withdrawn to a residual 
force. Even the frequency and intensity of bomb- 
ing raids could be greatly reduced. But U.S. po- 
licies of economic penetration and cultural domin- 
ation are likely to continue for many years. The 
air war and the ever-present threat of intensified 
bombing, especially of the cities, buys time 
while the U.S. intensifies cultural and psycho- 
logical warfare in South Vietnam. 
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***** *MI AMI *WOMEN *S * CONFERENCE *Pi LANNED * 




MIAMI, Fla. (LNS)--On April 29 there will be 
a women's conference in Miami. Several workshops 
and rap sessions are planned: child care, health 
care, working women, women's newspaper, concious- 
ness raising, and more. "A Woman's Filfrt" will be 
shown, and there will be improvisational theatre, 
music, poetry, and a big party as well. Child 
care will be provided and there's a spaghetti lunch 
for $1. Come to the Center for Dialouge, 2175 NW 
26 St., from 10am to 5pm for the conference, 10am 
and 8pm for the film, and 7:30pm for the party. 

Call 665-0394 or 448-3161 for more information. 
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[Note to editors: We realize that tine following 
article may be too long for a lot of you to run. But 
we felt that the things it talks about are probably 
of special interest to many of our subscribers — 
papers whose readership consists primarily of young 
people who have to deal somehow or other with the 
fact that 1972 is an election year . 

For those who would like to cut it we tried to 
arrange it so that cutting at the asterisks would 
give you most of the news and some of the spirit > 
although it might be a good idea to add a little of 
the more specific information about the HRP program 
and where its support came from that is talked about 
in the second half . ] 

ANN AR30R ELECTS RADICALS TO CITY COUNCIL: 

"THIS TOWN IS NEVER GOING TO BE THE SAME" 

by Derek VanPelt 
LIBERATION News Service 

ANN ARBOR, Michigan ( LNS ) — The wet snow of A- 
pri 1 3 is carried in from Thayer Street and melts 
over long hair and deni me d shoulders and knit scarves 
and faces smiling at the warmth of a community of 
weariness and ant i c i pa t i on . The window reads YTRAP 
STHGIR NAMUH from the inside, and one wall is Dapered 
with posters full of candidates' photos and exhorta- 
tions to vote for them (obsolete an hour ago ; the 
last lever pulled). Youthful bodies shed their 
foul-weather protection, eyes flash in greeting, hands 
grip and draw beer for each other. 

In the weeks past some of us had been candidates, 
leafleters and canvassers and phone call makers and 
shuttle-bus drivers, reporters and friends. Now we 
were a hundred hopeful faces turned toward plank 
tally sheets on the wall opposite the posters: wards, 
precincts, parties, votes, conjectures -- many of us 
new to the game. 

Envoys from the polls at 9 p.m.: "Third pre- 
cinct results!" Alongside the inconclusive figures 
already posted, the new vote totals go up -- Rep 112, 
Dem 357, HRP 1020! An instant and joyful explosion 
of human energy, people turning outward and touching 
in mass exultation -- hands, arms, faces, bodies -- 
shouts, whoops, and laughter. CBS cameras, lights, 
and mikes (the world is watching), "power to the 
people" with a forest of raised fists in rhythm, 
joints lit and passed. Clapping, stomping, cheering, 
congratulating together; and finally, "Speech! Speechl 
Speech!" and a flushed, grinnning face works its way 
through, and standing on a couch in front of the tal- 
ly sheets: 

"This wasn't a victory just for me, it was a 
victory for the Human Rights Party... the real work is 
just beg i nn i ng . . . a 1 1 the people who helped us during 
the campaign are needed even more now..." 

Jerry DeGrieck, a history major at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, had just become the first student 
elected to the Ann Arbor City Council and, at 22, the 
youngest Council member ever. Half an hour later, 
Nancy Wechsler, a U. of M. graduate three months 
older than Jerry, became the second radical candidate 
to win a seat on Counci 1 , carrying the celebration to 
a whole new level of euphoria: 

"Ttis is a victory for a lot of people in Ann 
Arbor...now we've got a woman on Counc i 1 . . . not only 


can we make motions, we can second them... this 
town is never going to be the samel" 

The Human Rights Party of Ann Arbor (original- 
ly the Radical Independent Party) whose symbol is 
a formi dab 1 e- look i ng hippopotamus sporting a 
party button ("The hippo is the natural enemy of 
the pig"), was founded in December 1970. Last sum- 
mer the party decided to affiliate with the HRP 
of Michigan, a statewide organization formed by 
"fed-up Democrats," including former Democratic 
State Chairman Zolton Ferenczy. Both organiza- 
tions are based on the principle that the Demo- 
cratic and Republicar parties are not legitimate 
vehicles for serious social and economic changes. 
The local HRP preamble states; "The Democrats and 
Republicans cannot create real change because they 
represent the interests of business and the rich." 

The party ran some small-scale write-in cam- 
paigns previous to April 3> hut the City Council 
elections were the first important test for both 
the local and state HRP -- and the much- discussed 
"youth vote" as well. Could the Democrats salvage 
a cons t i tutency among the newly-enfranchised 
voters by promising more drastic reforms? Were 
young people and students too apathetic or defeat- 
ist to vote at all? Could a radical third party 
make itself a serious alternative for anybody but 
students and street freeks? 

The news from Ann Arbor came as a shock to 
just about everybody involved -- the HRP won the 
two seats it worked hardest for and polled 2k% of 
the citywide vote, the Democrats were shut out 
completely, and the Republicans, although they 
picked up the other three seats, foresaw impending 
doom. 

"The GOP victory party was more akin to a wake 
than a wild celebration," observed the Ann Arbor 
News . U. of M. Professor Samuel G. Eldersveld, 
who became the city's first Democratic Mayor in^ 
1958, after three decades of Republican mayors, ad- 
mitted that "Both parties have to face the fact 
that young people apparently don't fee I they can 
work within the Democratic Party." 

An HRP worker was more explicit on election 
night: "Here's to the Democratic Party -- may it 
rest in peace." A defeated Republican candidate 
generously offered to "put a bullet through my 
head" if the April 3 results proved to be a true 
indication of Ann Arbor's political future. 

;V "h V? 

The drive from Detroit to Ann Arbor is a 
40-minute sprint along U.S. I~9^> passing through 
various manifestations of the American "dream" in 
rapid succession -- the decay and desperation and 
hustle of Detroit streets; the prosperous sterility 
of white suburban enclaves; the sprawl of tire fac- 
tories for miles along the road outside the city; 
their towering signs competing for pre-eminence 
against the flat horizon; and finally, the well- 
appointed serenity, manicured lawns, and modern 
dormitories of Ann Arbor, where the sons and 
daughters of the middle class are sent to learn 
how to take their places in it all. 

Awaiting them are streets lined with restau- 
theaters, record shops, and boutiques, most 


ran ts , 
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run by "small businessmen" who thrive on student 
patronage and the favor of City Council. The town was 
a Republican Party fief for 4 I years until the [Vno- 
crats took control of city government in 1969 . 

General Motors executives, lawyers, doctors, 
and other profess i ona Is often commute to Detroit from 
the suburban areas of Ann Arbor. University of Mich- 
igan admi n i s t rators and professors own many of .ho 
better homes in the community of 100,000. These bus- 
inessmen and professionals account for Ann Arbor's 
high median income. Many are also landlords. Students 
who live off campus soon discover that rents here arc 
among the highest in the country. 

In recent years the town has found it more and 
more d i f f i cu I t to maintain its seamless facade of 
middle and upper-middle class respectab i 1 i ty and 
financial security in the face of its growth from a 
university town into a small city. City HaP and bus- 
iness planned to complete the comme rc i a 1 i zat i on of 
the downtown area and accommodate the increased auto- 
mobile traffic with more parking lots and highways 
cut through low- income ne i ghborhoods to the fancier 
residential sections. Ann Arbor's students, blacks 
and working people were planned around or over; it 
took them ten years of struggle to defeat the proposed 
Packard-Beakes Bypass (turned down 7Q%-]>0% by voters 
in the Council elections), which would have paved a 
shortcut downtown through the middle of the black 
commun i ty . 

Another challenge to Ann Arbor's "authorities' 1 
and their blueprint for the city came from growing 
numbers of street people, whose anger over marijuana 
busts and cultural repression in genera] culminated 
in three days of police terror on South University 
Avenue in the summer of 1968. The city administration 
tried to blame the disorders on the White Panther 
Party, a commune of freaks from Detroit who had moved 
to Ann Arbor a year before with their band, the MC 5, 
proclaiming their intention of promoting cultural 
and political revolution on all fronts 

V/hen a Detroit judge sentenced John Sinclair, 
the band's manager, and Chairman of the Party, to 
9 1/2 to 10 years in prison for giving away two mari- 
juana joints, the Party (later renamed the P,a i nbow 
People's Party) concentrated their energies on a 
massive campaign to accomplish John's release and ex- 
pose the marijuana laws. Last December-- or.iy days 
after the Michigan legislature passed a "liberalized" 
statute and after John Lennon and Yoko Ono called 
for Sinclair's release in a marathon rally in Ann 
Arbor-- he was finally granted bond by the Michigan 
Supreme Court. On March 9> the conviction was ove,- 
turned and with it the old marijuana law, leav-’ng 
the state without means of prosecution until April |, 
when a new law was passed 

Since John’s release the RPP has focussed on 
local community organizing. Street people meet ii 
week in a Tribal Council, which coordinates the 
of such groups as Drug Help, Ozone House (a counsel- 
ing seryice for runaways) , and the summer tome free 
concert program. Electoral politics has newer been 
a part of the RPP's attack-- but when the !8- year- 
old vote came about and the courts ruled that *..o» lego 
students could vote where they attend school, i;!ev 
offered full support for the Human Rights Par tv 1 '- 
radical platform and City Council candidates. 

— More _th_an 16,000 n ew voters wer e regis te red be - 
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''ween last November's local elections and April 
3, most of them during an intensive "non-partisan" 

'section campaign during the weeks previous to 
: .nr Council elections, with the HRP in fact pro- 
viding most of r.he energy and the workers. The num- 
ber that turned out to vote set a record for a city 
election 55? of the students registered showed 
up to cast their ballots, even though the election 
was he I a on the first day of classes following 
spr'ng break. Again, HRP workers were everywhere, 
driving people to the polls in shuttle buses and 
haunting street corners to make sure no passerby who 
had registered would fail to vote. 

Democratic opponents had tried to smear the 
HRP in the ayes of the non-student voters. Mike 
Mmris, a Council candidate, ran a campaign ad 
a ecus 1 ng the HRP of waging a campaign based on 
deceit, innuendo, and distortion". Other Democrats 
circulated a letter from local AFL-CI0 officer 
Beverly Ford which attempted to discredit the HRP’s 
policies on working people. HRP Coordinator Doug. 
Cornel) called it "the most vitriolic, deceitful, 
and unethical attack in the history of Ann Arbor 
politics." But . Morris called it "legitimate 
cr i t i ci sm." 

The Democrats ‘ last-minute barrage, judging 
by the voters' response, seemed to backfire. One 
young worker told me, "I heard the HRP was charged 
wich being 'naive' and a lot of other things. I 
voted naive anyway." The radical party had already 
been endorsed by the membership of UAW Local 157 at 
Ann Arbor's Buhr Machine Tool Company plant, whose 
strike they actively supported last summer. Buhr 
worker* George Judy said, "We think they shortened 
our strike by some of their ef forts .. .We 1 ve had 
poo> results asking for help from any of the Demo- 
crats on the City Council, and we haven't expected 
any rrom the Republicans." The one-paragraph AP 
story on the election noted that the HRP did partic- 
ularly well in the "student and blue-collar 
d : st r i cts ." 

Nancy Wechsler, pointed: out that she couldn't 
have won her scat without "not only the student 
vote, but the whole left-liberal vote. We got a 
good portion in primarily residential areas where 
not only ex-Democra ts , but even some ex-Repub 1 i cans , 
have given up their party labels." 

jerry DeGrieck, who was "really shocked" at 
bis upset victory in the traditionally Democratic 
f' : st .vara, also claimed that his support "was not 
jusr student-based. We had to have support from 
-.ennuis and low- income people^ plus a sizeable per- 
centage of the vote in the black community, in order 
■wt win." 

Although the HRP ran low-key campaigns In the 
tfnm, fourth and fifth wards, the support- i nter- 
pre ted as "protest vote"-- was substantial for a 
party on the ballot for the first time. Genie Pla- 
i non don of the Rainbow People's Party got 15% of 
the voce in the third ward, formerly considered a 
Republican stronqhold. The HRP did practically 
no campaigning in the fourth and fifth wards but 
the!' -and ‘dates, David Black and Nancy Romer 
Bu.-gharnc, won 13 * and 9-4% of the vote respectively— 
'•nmigh to account for Democratic losses in those 
1 »a rds . 

(more) 
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The radical Counci i mo.nbo 
wc vk w i ch fou r Democ •' a t i a. id f 


present Council, have r eptv r.= <i i \ ^ .< ; 

willingness to ccinp ^orn i se ifu: HRP i .} *.(*■... , 
was arrived at in open rice rings . ■ , 

can par t i c i pate) and is bir vi’-'g o'- :n ..cnu-u 
like the platforms or ->e nthc.* . rn ■ 
have the sl-'ing votes on Co one* \ t i. 

a majority must speak to as, 1 ’ C r; o : • 




i : ■ 1 1 1 com i ng local eleci'ons; any questions about 
.] no! onaf third party are met with renewed em- 
pha on the necessity of building a strong \o~ 

• - • I base first. The significance of the radical 
pa ty's strong showing in Ann Arbor goes consider- 
au l y beyond what it can accomplish directly through 
'i two seats on City Council. It's an indica- 
for of the potentially rad i ca I impact of the 
"i * vote", at least in similar communities at 


Tiie Ann Arbor News already -epo . ; , . ; 

M a possible Repub I i can-Dem ■ a » < . ; - 

Council but the Democrats, ivrio ! < • c ( i t <a 1 *o i ■ t - * «, i t 

the HRP during the campaign w • t ; « o .ac ,w' ., 1 ,;. 
form (including lega i i za 1 i a; > o Y ma = ■ . - .iri.i ) . I 

either have to work w : ; h the nr? - . : ; 

prove the rad;cals r wo'k i-g prerrse-- t!-a.. ’J 1 *; t..o 

traditional parties M di ffe * ir> ‘t y :e arp ■' w i; v- 

but not in substance." 

First priority for ihi now Ccurc-i ! !w,n 

its first meeting on Apr. 1 10 . . s die ’ .ngoi., 

which re q u i re s seven voces r‘ o a do ■ r r ’ T : * i ■ ? 
platform cal's for major re-aMcca*. .v. jf 
spent on enforcing the v i c i ‘ ml t c.'ojc ijir--- on- 
eluding drug pros t i cut .on, dwohr ,«? nd homosex- 
ual »ty 5 tatuces — into c i :y- s tec u,.«.iun * : 1 
services such as public houaw-q, i-CcW 0. -:csi ( 

care, and t. ranspor ta t i on . 

1 'We plan to . n •«. rorlu ce 1 e c » s l a t o« ■ *-e d u c ■”» q t h < 
penalty for possession of ire r j r \ a to o fine of 
25 C or so," says DeGr*e.J< . " 0 ;.,.- p ! flv • w. -} f o - 

repeal of the victim'ess o*T.e laws, bu'. - [ trw.’r 
not possible, we 1 1 I make i > i em jnenfo. suable 1 7'u 
HRP also plans to push for- o oad an c - c: e c ■ -^na- 

tion ordinance encompassing r n <.e, ma . r a ; 
and sex and sexua 1 preference ; a si: mn n-w . 
breaking ordinance is door.lv. per,, , y . 

The guiding principle hob ‘ n H r .ho hP D ; •*; re-. Lie 
on specific issues is commun ; i o'. r i * o o r • e ■ 
public housing units, of cd i . dca \r rente , -he 
Po*ice Department, of hospi'.a's me d'Mci, c.ici or 
all public services. "We s upper L cou : t - - . n a t i uo 
t ; ons like the Free People's C i : n i : , [i • ,c He i p ,-rd 
Ozone House," explains Nancy Rvw gha r a i , Pur 
v.'a n t to put p re s s u re on ci t y oo vo - nme n v . : or 
should be providing these >e v-ce- " Pn us v > 
and city expansion h c ve fur curl Anri /, f po . c't. 
h i gh and many low and middle <no me fa^ ; »- :wC . 

been forced out of the city Rj.* ■n-ie.';' .,i‘ i 

i ty services, the Deino..rais ;.rd Re pub \ • c - . 1vf . 

ighest priority to the po I ce . 

in one of the i r n.rs i i ‘r»n ' • , on: r r . . • ■ >■ F 

put j t this wav, " We are oi u ' d • r- : r « . ,* g 

the process which ha.> made an - . r ■' 

enclave of Ann A r bo / ' 1 

HRP peo,'- 'C f C C: I ■ : 1 ' ‘ 

i ca I Counci i riernbe , , , 

Arbor party is not a lo - v “A i , ■ 

"Once on Council, ihu :*er , .._- u: • :.id e-- . a . •■-i 

to l;ave different po I 1 1. 1 c-. and \vi ■ . r (.;*■ i ,;i * > . e, : - 

als, \/e hold ou r pec-ple in . i • J. .<■ u : 
cis ions made at mass moe •. . q>," -rr, 'jar-. 7 . «;• 
hardl. "They bad a rad ca i i •..* - i • ... o:> 

whereas we have clear i/ .ac c. • i - ■ i. 1 : : 

Nancy Wechsler. 1 : Democ ' ■« ( : I 

us on Our own ground " 

i h e new party * s • ir.iao ■ a ■. «. • . . ; a ' Vi> . • n • ... , ■ ■ 


f l ’ : L I ni(.' 

it may show, as Nancy Wechsler thinks, that 
"there's no reforming the Democratic Party." It 
hoj forced the political power structure in its 
o./n locality to totally re-evaluate its position; 
and «L has proven the effectiveness, under proper 
uonrj. ; ons , of a new radical organizing mechanism -- 
the e iec t ; on . 

Even so, the HRP is aware of its position in 
a Uvger context of radical social change, and 
docs not see itself as a strictly electoral party; 
acuve support for strikes is one example. The 
Preamble to the platform stresses the party's 
fepudiat-on of compromise and reform and specific- 
ally states that "many of our proposa I s . . . are im- 
doss ib 'e without massive changes in American soci- 
ety . " 

Doug Cornell sums it up: "The advantage of a 
■ nd i ca I electoral party is that the events are 
made f o r you. They're called elections, and they 
happen all the time. They help keep you going." 

- 30 - 

• • ■ ■ : •' ;V ;'c ;; ;’c a -t- jl j . j . ... .1. j. ... ... j. ... .u 

GAYS PROTEST BIGOTED EDITORIAL: 

SUPRFME COURT UPHOLDS SEXIST JOB BIAS 

NEW YORK (Lf-JS) -- Several hundred gay women 
and men picketed the Daily News on April 10 to pro- 
test an editorial praising an anti-gay court decision 
and characterizing gay people as "fairies, nances, 
so ibhes, fags , lezzes . " 

The editorial in the News -- which has the 
la'gest circulation of any newspaper in the U.S, -- 
was entitled "Any Old Jobs for Homos?" and it praised 
a recent Supreme Court decision not to review an 
■ nportant employment case involving a gay librarian. 

in that case, the University of Minnesota won 
an appeal ove r a local court which had ruled that 

university could not fire a librarian on the 
giounds that he is a homosexual. The appeal deci- 

■ ion, upholding the University's position that it 

■" 11 not want to keep the librarian in his job, argued 
inaf this particular homosexual was an activist. It 

■ oil naht, said the court, if his "socially repug- 
r.' i" sexuality is kept a secret, but the fact that 

>t s publicly known as a homosexual gives the 
ur.ivers'ty legitimate grounds for its position. 

Du'ing the picketing action at the Daily News, 
several speakers attacked the News' bigotry, point- 
ing out that hostile epithets for homosexuals have 
i hj same purpose -- to promote hatred -- as other 
.■ pi (.nets like "nigger", "spi c ", and "kike." 

Among the speakers was Rep. Delia Abzug who 
u, d she would work for federal fair employment ieg- 
1 Union to prohibit job discrimination because of 
-'■/.ua I o ! 1 cn tat 1 on , 

-30- [Thanks to Allen Young..] 
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[Note to editors: See LNS packet #421 for more in- 

formation about Chile and the Anderson papers.] 

THE ANDERSON PAPERS IN CHILE 
by Kyle Steenland 
LIBERATION News Service 

SANTIAGO, Chile (LNS) -- The documents published 
by Jack Anderson exposing the ITT plot against Chile 
include a letter dated Oct. 22, 1 7 1 from one vice- 
president of ITT to another. Referring to a recent 
meeting, vice president W.R. Merriam says: 

’'All of us went over in great detail possible 
repercussions in Chile, if and when it becomes known 
that we are pushing the State Department along cert- 
ain lines. I, personally, feel that we don’t have 
much to lose one way or another, unless, of course, 
our so-called ’pressures’ come back to haunt us in 
other Latin American countries. This I also doubt." 

Merriam’s worst fears are coming true. The 
publications by Anderson have confirmed what most 
Chileans suspected: that the CIA and the powerful 

American economic interests in Chile were involved 
in a plot to prevent the legally elected Popular 
Unity (UP) government from assuming power in Septem- 
ber, 19 70. 

The UP is pledged to a program to build social- 
ism and to regain control of the national wealth in 
the hands of foreigners (like ITT), and the Anderson 
papers show to what lengths American imperialism will 
go to prevent the fulfillment of this program. Pub- 
lication of the Anderson papers has dominated the 
Chilean political scene for the last two weeks, and 
their effect will be felt for some time. 

The powerful right-wing press at first said 
almost nothing about the Anderson documents. Then, 
when it became clear that :the government had trans- 
lated them: and was ready to publish them, the right- 
wing daily, "El Me r curio” published the documents. 

They lamented that ITT tried to influence Chilean 
politics, but insisted the papers indicated that the 
U.S. government rejected such influences, as had the 
leaders of the previous Chilean government. 

In fact, the papers indicated the opposite. 

The State Department, at first reluctant to intervene, 
was persuaded to join the plot by the combined forces 
of ITT, U.S. Ambassador Korry, and the CIA. The 
papers also show that important political figures in 
Chile were not only involved in but were the key to 
the plot. 

The scheme at first involved an arrangement in 
the Chilean Congress to reject the election of Allende 
(Congress decides an election when no candidate has 
more than 50% of the votes). But when ex-president 
Eduardo Frei was unable to control his own party, the 
Christian Democrats, that plan failed. In a special 
congress on October 3, 1971, the party voted 271 to 
191 to follow the accepted tradition of the Congress 
to approve the candidate who received the most votes, 
in this case, Allende of the UP. 

Then ITT and the CIA came up with the plan to 
stimualte a military coup, which was to be set off 
by kidnapping the Army Chief of Staff by supposed 
leftists. The Anderson papers show that active CIA 
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agents were working with ITT and that ex-CIA 
chief John McCone, now an ITT executive, was in on 
the plot. It also counted on the full support of 
the right wing of the Christian Democrats . 

Frei’s Minister of Finance, Zaldivar, made 
a major speech announcing the collapse of the econ- 
omy and a run on the banks. The plot failed when 
the kidnapping of Army Chief Schneider misfired and 
resulted in his death instead. The death of Schnei- 
der, rather than mobilizing the military «v linst 
the left, was a tremendous scandal as it became 
clear that he had been murdered by the right wing 
in an attempt to set of a coup. 

All this has been made clear to the Chilean 
people. The UP government quickly came out with 
a book of the Anderson papers in Spanish and English. 
The book, which costs less than a dollar, was pub- 
lished on April 3, in an* edition of 80,000 and is 
available on all newsstands. The government has 
also initiated a special investigation through a 
committee in the House of Representatives. 

Now the government is considering nationalizing 
ITT in Chile; the move is being led by the* Popular 
Action Unity Movement (MAPU) , one of the parties 
that make up the government coalition. ITT controls 
70% of the Chilean telephone and telegraph systems, 
with an investment of $91 million (according to 
ITT in the Anderson papers) . The Chilean tele- 
phone company offers some of the worst service in 
the world (5 - 8% of the calls made are lost, com- 
pared to the .5% considered acceptable) for one of 
the highest costs ($1,044 per telephone line). 

ITT also owns the Compania Standard Electrica 
as well as two Sheraton Hotels in Santiago and 
(along with GE) Electromat S.A., which produces 
fluorescent lamps. 

Government intervention into the management of 
the telephone company has also revealed flagrant 
tax abuses. The telephone company has been run 
by government management since Oct. 71, but this 
is a temporary and incomplete measure. Now the 
profits still go to ITT, but nationalization would 
give full control to the state. 

But these moves are less important than the 
political impact of the Anderson papers. The UP 
has been denouncing the CIA and American imperialism 
ever since it came to power; now these denouncements 
are backed by solid proof that cannot be denied in 
the right-wing press. 

The scandal will put the Chilean government 
in a! better position in the delicate re -negotiations 
of the Chilean foreign debt this month in Paris. 

The position of the U.S., the main creditor nation, 
will be considerably weakened by the news of its 
complicity in a plot to create economic chaos in 
Chi le . 

The main Chilean opposition party, the Christ- 
ian Democrats, have been hurt by the evidence of 
their collusion with the CIA and ITT. The usually 
more moderate Christian Democratic paper, "La 
Prensa," has tried to discredit the evidence by say- 
ing the Anderson papers were fakes. They also im- 
plied that Anderson and the Chilean Ambassador to 
the U.S.. Letelier. were in collusion to create a 
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fake scandal. (Both Anderson and Lon -:< i - 

quently publicly denied knowing each utlirr , Jlu 
actual publication of the papers in Clu U* has o i t 
the Christian Democrats m a bad position ami rhc.ii 
weakness comes at a crucial time for the uo re la- 
ment . 

The UP is now fighting a battle in the Cong- 
ress against a bill aimed at restricting the gov- 
ernment's ability to expropriate the big Chilean 
monopolies. President Aiicnde vetoed the bill ilu.s 
week, but it is expected that the Congress wn; 
over-ride his veto. If this happens, the status 
of the law will be in doubt, due to contradictor) 
interpretations of the Chilean Constitution. 

It is likely that the legal battle in me 
Congress will be decided by the marches and demon- 
strations in the streets. The ITT scandal has 
damaged the image of the right-wing, and tins 
damage will be a significant factor .in the tense- 
week s ahead, 

-30- 

********************* *************** ***** WK#Cv . * * , y. * * 

RWCllELL MAGEE IVINS RIGHT TO DEFEND HIMSELF 

SAN QUENTIN, Ca. (LNS) -- "Them lawyers arc 
some of the worst pigs in the world, you knou , when 
they play that verbal show with the judge arid the 
DA. They might get up and cuss each other out just 
to make the show look better and the people are 
given the understanding that a lawyer is mad with 
the system -- he's righteously getting down, he’s 
fighting. He had a fighting. He had a fight with 
the judge. He had an argument with the DA. He 
ain't doing nothing but playing a game and playing 
on the defendant’s ignorance." -- Ruche 11 Magee, 
from The Gaines Lawyers Play. 

Ruche 11 ! s own court- appointed lawyer. Ernes 1 
L. Graves,, has finally withdrawn from the case, 
after ajout a year and a half of motions from Magee 
to be allowed to defend himself. Graves took 
$36,000 from Marin Coutny with him as payment for 
serving as a court- appointed lawyer Judge Leonard 
Ginsberg ordered that the financial records of the 
case be turned over to Marin County to determine 
if the fees were "properly awarded and properly re- 
ceived." 

Ruche 11 was convicted of robbery and kidnapping 
in 1963 and received a one year to life sentence 
all growing out of an argument over $10 with a E r e 
dealer. He participated in the 1970 Marin Counry 
courthouse escape attempt and is the only pr •r>n^r 
left alive after the resul tant shootout. Ru, hel I 
was at first tried with Angela Davis, but hi s case 
was severed and Graves has filed several briefs 
supposedly on his behalf. 

In November 19 70, Graves filed a 200 ua<:« 
brief to prove that Magee's original convict 1 on wa> 
false in order to show that Magee could not be con- 
sidered an inmate serving a life sentence. (At 
that time, an inmate serving a life sentence whu 
assaulted a guard could receive the death penaitv . ; 
Magee maintained that Graves was using fraudulent 
transcripts of the first trial m Ins brief, and thus 
reinforcing the fraud. 


be a,, lowed to wage his own defense. He is look- 
n H’ fei a lawyer to serve as co- counsel. 

-30- 

0 D FFK JUNTA FINANCES ITALIAN NEO-FASCISM 
250 BOMBINGS CREDITED TO RIGHT-WING CONSPIRACY 

ROME (LNS) --In December, 1969, a bomb ex- 
ploded in a Milan bank, killing 16 people. 

Public outrage focussed, with substantial help 
from the Italian press, on the left movement. 

Soon afterward Pietro Valpreda, an anarchist, 

WtiS inoicted for the bombing. 

At t Te time spokesmen for many left groups 
demed -Va pons i b i ] i ty for the bombing, and a 
movement developed within the left to try and 
free him. The case against him was weak-- res t i ng 
on me testimony of one witness who is now dead. 

Now, the indictment of three members of 
Ital/'s neo-fascist movement has revealed that 
in fact, the Milan bombing was part of a campaign 
of ter ‘or , financed and encouraged by the Greek 

military j un ta . 

The investigation revealed that one of the 
three fascists had been in close touch with the 
Greek colonels since April 1968 when he organ- 
<zed a visit of 51 I ta 1 i ah fascists to Athens, at 
the junta's expense. Further evidence shows that 
there wore regular visits to Italy by j’unta em- 
issaries as well as consignments of arms and 
money. Also the colonels set up a training camp 
somewhere in Greece for Italian "black revolu* 
t i onar i es" . 

Tape recorded conversat ions prove that the 
fasesrs had decided on a campaign of terrorism 
at a secret meeting in Padua, in April 1 969 . 

Since then there have been nearly 250 bombings, 
many b > amed on leftists up to now. All three of 
the men were already imprisoned for part i c i pat i on 
•n several other bombings when the Milan bank 
bombing was attributed to them last week. 

Italy has been suffering the pressures of 
economic disorder for the past two years. Un- 
employment is well over a mi 1 1 i on , i nvestments 
are off by 1 8 . 4 per cent. These conditions are 
seen as fertile territory for the rightists who 
hoped that the terrorists campaign would open the 
way for a right-wing dictatorship to take power, 
under the guise of a law and order program and 
promises to destroy the "terrorist" left. 

The left has also been using the deterior- 
at ncj economic situation as a base for organizing. 
They have participated in a wave of strikes, 
squatters movements, and efforts to explain that 
the causes of the economic difficulties are inher- 
ent in the basic economic structure. One off- 
shoot of this upsurge of radical activity has 
been a campaign to put Pietro Valpreda's name on 
tiie bailor, for Italy's presidential elections. 

““30— 
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From: Attica Brigade, New York, NY. From; ^ nn . 


3UBSCRIBERS**April 1‘ 


The Attica Brigade, the anti-imperialist 
contingnet which first made its appearance at 
the Nov. 6 anti-war march, is forming again 
for the April 22 NPAC march. At the Nov. 6 
march the Attica Brigade broke off from the 
main march taking 5 >000 people with them to 
burn an effigy of Nelson Rockefeller in front 
of the (David Rockefeller owned) Chase Man- 
hattan Bank. Join them this year: meet at 
71st St. and Central Park West at 10am on the 
22 . 

* * * 

From: Centers School, c/o Centers Clinic, 490 
West End Ave . , NY , NY, 10024, tel. (212) 
724 - 4758 . 

The Centers School, a radical alternative 
to public school education, is looking for more 
kids (ages 3-12) to join. We’re associated 
with the Centers Clinic (a therapeutic com- 
munity) and Centers for Change. 

We're also looking for a building in NYC 
that would be good for a school (we're now 
in Brooklyn). We're a non-profit organization 
so the rental can be tax-exempt. Please call 
or wri te to us . 

* * * 

From: Gay Ferguson, 414 W. 121 St., NYC, NY, 
Tel. (212) 663-1277, and Saunie Salyer, 
2022 Delaware St., Berkeley, Ca. 


Women and Film, a San Francisco women's 
magazine, is looking for women who would like 
to contribute. The magazine is a collective, 
rather than writer/ editor in form. The next 
issue will center on women's image and tele- 
vision. Anyone who's interested In writing, 
please contact us. 

* * * 

From: Michael or Paul, San Francisco Mime 
Troupe, 450 Alabama St., S.F. , Ca. , 

94lio, tel. (415) 431-1984. 

The San Francisco Mime Troupe is America's 
oldest guerrilla theatre company which has been 
performing free shows in the parks of S.F. for 
the last 10 years . We will be touring the 
South Central states this fall. Included in 
our itinerary will be colleges, high schools, 
community centers, and GT installations in 
Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, and Louisiana, 

Our current repertory includes The Dra- 
gon Lady's Revenge, a cloak-and-dagger mystery 
thriller about the opium trade in Asia and a 
brand new play about a top-drawer corporate- 
government scandal a la ITT. Spearheading our 
drive will be our Gorilla Marching Band playing 
Dixieland tunes, circus jugglers, and outdoor, 
skits about ecology and the electronic battle- 
field. 

We need friendly contacts on college cam- 
puses and elsewhere to assist in booking ar- 
rangements. Please write. 


The Door, P.0. BOx 2022, San Diego, Ca., 
92112, attn: Doug Porter. 


All underground papers who are planning to 
come to San Diego for the Republican Convention in 
August should drop us a line here at the Door and 
we’ll try to help you out, arrange housing, etc. 

//lien you write please tell us how many people 
from your paper are coming and what skills you might 

have to heln out. 


From: Vocations for 


:>cial Change, Canyon, Ca., 94516. 
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After a period of reconstruction we are once 
again going on the road. . .this time to New England 
(hopefully visiting NYC, Philly, and DC as well). 

We 11 be meeting with both individuals and organi- 
zations to discuss how people can work fulltime for 
.fundamental social change and to learn who's do- 
ing what and how we can help with information. 

The impetus for this trip came from a 4-day 
series of meetings in which we criticized and exam- 
ined our personal roles and political goals . We 
decided to make substantial changes in the kinds of 
information we store, how we store it and who we 
want to reach . Basically , we want to reach young 
working people: the unemployed, the blue collar, - 
white collar, professional and paraprofessional . We 
feel that community/worker control of basic insti- 
tutions is necessary for the reconstruction of our 
communities , and reconstructing our communities is 
the first step towards a socialist democracy. But 
that's a ways off... for now we have to develop in- 
formation-sharing between us and other social change 
organizations plus put our old information into new 
systems . 

We plan to be on the road from the 15 of April 
to the end of May but exactly when we'll be in your 
area depends on what kind of meetings you can set up 
for us. We want to spend a lot of time in the com- 
munity but will need to do enough "formal" speaking 
to cover the transportation costs of getting ou* 
there arid back ($700) plus survival for 6 weeks . 
Please let us know if you can set up a speaking gig 
for a small (or large) honorarium at your school, 
civic group or club. We can supply you with partic- 
ulars on speaking once we hear from you. ..we've had 
experience in almost every conceivable situation. 

Of course, we'll also need places to stay so let us 
know if you can help with that. 

* * * 

Prom: Connections, 3189 17 St., San Francisco, Ca. 

94103. 

Connections is an organization of family members 
and friends of . prisoners . We are a community-based 
* rou P provide many organizational services; like 
transportation to prisons (San Quentin, Soledad, Va- 
--caville , James town , California Institution for Women 
Foj.som, Chino , Tehachapi) and many other camps and 
institutions on a regular basis, either weekly or 
monthly . 

Connections has been going for almost 3 years 
n ""> and we nPed none y to help us continue our pro- 
grarns. V.'e have a phone bill of $1*00 a month, and a 
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gas bill of $300 a month for transportation alone. 
None of us receive a salary, so all monies go 
directly to serve the people. If you would like 
to get on the Connections mailing list, write 
to the above address. If you would like to send 
money at the same time... it will be put to good 
use . 

# £ 

From: Conscientious Consumers Bulletin, 1609 

Connecticut Ave . NW, Washington, DC, 20009. 

The Conscientious Consumer 1 s Bulletin is a 
nonpartisan educational consumer's newsletter 
published monthly to provide people with the in- 
formation that can help them to advance social 
improvement through their purchases . We are 
all unpaid volunteers, and the bulletin is pro- 
duced by Education for Change, Inc., a nonprofit 
organization dedicated to disseminating educa- 
tional materials and services which can help 
further social improvement . 

Subscriptions are available at $1 for 8 
issues. That's 60<£ more than the street price: 
it covers addressing and mailing costs. 

The manufacturers cited are selected for 
the nature and extent of involvement in practices 
we feel are irresponsible, and who produce or 
distribute common consumer goods . It should be 
understood that these are only a few of many 
corporate violators . 

* * * 

To: Our subscribers 
From: the LNS bookkeeper 

Just when we thought we had pulled through 
some of our biggest financial difficulties, and 
reached the point where we could lay aside in- 
coming money for a new van, or plan a trip to 
some other part of the country to get some good 
stories, or buy a new camera for our harried 
graphics department, things started looking 
gloomy all over again. 

We paid off the last remnants of that 
$ 10,000 debt hanging over our head since last 
October, and now own the collator free and clear. 
We were sweating out the possibility of a bigger 
April 15 bill from the feds than we could han- 
dle, but it turned out we had enough to cover 
it and we have no really pressing big debts 
either . 

But what's got us worried is that our sub- 
scribers don't seem to be supporting us a 3 much 
as in the past. It costs around $7*000 to run 
LNS each month. We don't expect our subscribers 
to be able to fork over that much, and we try 
to rely mostly on fundraising. 

But we used to be able to depend on about 
$5,000 a month just from our billing. In Jan- 
uary subscribers did send us $5,567*01. Last 
month, though, when everyone was wondering why 
there never seemed to be enough money in the 
bank to get the car fixed, or to put in the 
postage meter to send out the packet, I sat down 
to tally up what had come in. Even by the end 
of the month it only came to $3,648.56. A sur- 


prise $ 3,000 donation was the only thing that 
got us through the month . 

We could always muddle through this way — 
until we got to a month when we didn ' t get that 
surprise donation, aad had to give up. But then 
we might as well forget about expanding our cov- 
erage of anything. If we don't get a vehicle 
soon, we'll never get anywhere near the San Di- 
ego convention. And we might not even get to 
the post office to mail the packets (the only 
thing that gets us there now is a sickly Volks- 
wagen that belongs to one LNSer) . 

We have almost 800 subscribers, but only 
119 of them paid anything last month. If everyone 
tried to pay something each month, even if it 
wasn't their whole bill, we would have a lot more 
breathing space in our budget . 

Please help. 

(And if any of you have fundraising ideas, or 
hints on where to get a hardy van cheap, let us 
know . ) 


March Expenses 


Payroll (we get $35 a week) 

$2,555.00 

Phone 

6 30.00 

Electricity 

165.00 

Rent 

250.00 

Paper 

1 + 90.00 

Postage 

565.00 

Insurance 

3 50.00 

Taxes 

1 + 90.00 

Ink 

1 + 20.00 

Lawyer 

100.00 

Auto repair and travel 

325.00 

Graphics supplies 

225.00 

Repairs on machines 

180.00 

Typewriter ribbons 

2 00.00 
$ 6 , £1+5100 


Our expenses vary from month to month, although 
the first eight items on this list are fairly con- 
stant. We don't buy $200 worth of typewriter 
ribbons each month or $420 worth of ink. But some- 
thing else (envelopes or a part for the press for 
instance) usually comes up in their place. 

# * * 


END OF THE RMBB FOR THIS PACKET— TUNE IN LATER 
April 17 marks the eleventh anniversary of 
the Cuban people's victory at the Bay of Pigs. 

On that date in 1961, Cubans armed and ready 
put down the invasion of the island by U.S. 
government-financed Cuban exiles. 

***********************************************^^ 

SEND US YOUR NEWS, YOUR GRAPHICS, YOUR INTERVIEWS 

QUOTES, AND EXCITING EXPOSES. 

call (212) 749-2200 collect 
WHENEVER A HOT STORY OCCURS. 
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The impact of all this "development" on the 
people of Kissimmee is hard to comprehend. 

Older people, for example, are already moving 
away because speculation has infixed the val- 
ue of rheir property, raising property taxon 
to a Ici-el they afford to pay, 

i guess a ioc of people vviio grew up m ihe 
country have seen their wide open spaces di.s- 
uprej’' forever becuus . uf indu.X;v uiiu Uvl ; .vc 
and progress. Bu. it really pisses /ae ox : that 
mine are gone because a couple of guys decided 
[t wiuid he neat ti Hullrl a bl;* : - -nd white 
' 1 - r glass cattle ^ n the middle of the swamp, 

.•id import tropical tree! to make it .look ex- 
c an J P |J ^- rn mechanical bears and birds that 
sing n five languages and a plastic mouse and 
get b »ig computer to .run it all; and then some 
■"* 1 ^ b 1 - witn 'atmosphe re' '--like Asian, Polyne- 
s l 1 1 Je loti.-r' . aad eventually . , .twinkle . , . 

. . - AoH . .The Experimental Prototype 
j , ; u ty :>f Tomorrow . .a sort of b lueprint of 
' *;u. i c :re 2(Mh 0 ..ode.; Americans will do 
i v c v .. i it is th, Disneys figur.-i people ought 

; hi ^ing . 

EPGOT , the Experimental Prototype, etc., ;■ s 
a scary prospect. That’s where ’ r hey olan to 
fry out sociological and techm logical inno- 
va iocs th..t jiiay later be used in the society 
as a vhole. It's scary because in Disney World 
"people" means white middle class super con- 
sumer-. People are supposed to be able to move 
into '-PC0T witJiin nine years, so by 19 84 they 
should be going strong. 

In 1967 the state legislature passed two 
} r ; > : - ch one 100 pages long, each one estab- 
* 1 ' v a city and going into detail about the 
• o.'C'S of the municipal governments of these 
cities The only thing is that the cities-- 
Bay Lake and Reedy Creek --are on Disney pro- 
perty and there are no people living there 
There’s nothing there but pine trees. 

While the laws may later apply to EPCOT, 
the immediate effect was to give Disney World 
the power to establish its own building codes, 
control all utilities, and to set up its own pol- 
1;r c < Money talks And it appears that 
if you have enough of it you car make >n your 
own laws. The Florida Senate rc r.enoy v adopted 
a congressional ledis tricting plan ;hai makes 
Wa It. Pi s n ey Wo r 7 d v e or g re c s 1 on ° i s r r 1 c t 

* " 1 ' J j- . : r.o> brought a 

cert air. soph.i 3 ticu.t 10 n to the swamp. In addi- 
tj. or to the six million, dollar fiberglass cas- 
tle.. they pushed the land up into "gently roll- 
mg bills, built artificial lakes and imported 
tropical plants that died. They installed a 
wave machine so "all you surfers can hang ten 
on real Hawaiian-style breakers." 

Ihe Magic Kingdom is full of reassuring 
things. In the li :c - • u ’ •) ^ S«n»Vl World" 
you riae a boat ras 7 the corti.wu, . Vv0r3(J 

wnere injiicireds of mechanical doles m native 
costume sweetly sing, "It’s a small world after 
all’ 1 . After about three contii ;u.b ’ ; y ^ UJl to 
wonder where the oJock dells were and then I 
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saw them high above the boat, [• .; f ’ 

in laughter. Beside them wa_~ hyena 1 >< ndr: 
over laughing just like the ch'lis dor. '.he 
message? 

Wait Disney n'oa .id iji: uu^.- s.m< ng c.Ju,r 
th mgs The me t ai k. uji u inv 1 > • > t e 1 s ; v v * * ^ i 
the hotels-- the Contend , . , : k ,v. 4> 

tiful Polynesian- -'hu:. n b\ - ho Peajry Pc c 1 
opinent Division of US Steel, cost $80 mi in >r. 

The Beautitul Polynesian is some tin ng 
elae, It's built to ;c>k 1 i re Pol/no;-,, "n 
>/ 1 1 iage on he o* c nan- maun lagooi* 

It doesn't nynte i ape mat He t ». V ay ! nn 
atmosphe re t but it lues ti> . 

As 00 ’valff 1 1 , C ' i } 1 j i‘/i) i 1 . . 1 m ’ 

past the cohalt blue water (the uuloi .s 
from a chemical uiut e uses jie u mo 
butts and candy 'O'")o; o .o - .t .e n t .: 
bolt*, ati ) , j Oj lA.re at too Tc j.i y 

women who say i i . . : c . , "3 • Y- ] o - 
to the Beautiful ^olynes : ah’ . The u .;. 
full of expensive Ij -.tjc sho; - 
waiian sport shirts and stiaw hats i- t o 
you didn’t bring them with you 

Ihe waterfront is lined with fiber glas: 
tiki god statues. Each one has a hole m 
its mouth or navel The hole ■?* a sneaker 
through which Al o-ha-eee mi.??' v ’ipv- , -p 
over the waterfront. 

The personnel m this exotic setting 
wear uniforms that look like they m...ght have 
been chosen by Tiicia Nixon . A- uik a. t^so. 
matching slacks and viudbioakc.. { w .■ in a 
stride uown uhe siue of he a ants) , 1 - 

ottes — there f s not a hint that the:,- mi:,’-.*- 
be a sexual body beneath any - . f r - ' * 

the uniforms worn by employees hav* th s 
air of rigidity. In the employment broch a • 
called '’Casting for a Role in Our Wait Dis- 
ney World Show',* they require 'on-stage phys- 
ical requirements" of: Hostesses: height 
5 1 5"-5 ’ 10 " , size 6 - 14 ; Hosts: jacket 36 44 , 
trouser-waist 28 - 40 , length 28 - 33 . 

My long-haired brother went to cue em- 
ployment Center, He was asked, "Are you 
aware of our grooming code?" Ay Lrothe' 
looked down at his grubby fingernails ?.• « 
the man said, "No, I mean. 1 and he roei-d 
off a list that began with "no facial n ?: n : 
and ended with "must not toi ch the col.: vr 
iri back". Then he looked my brotaer ?£.•». ;1 ' H 
in the eye arid said, "Have you ever teen 
in the mi litary son°" 

"No. " 

"Well, it’s a lot like -.hat " 

Employees are g;i /^r* sneciai lect io 
on the dangers of fraternizing wi cn con 
struct: on workers. 'Hoy are told fha. 
construction workers are vi.jlen:, uncout 1 , 
rapists , to be avoided- Construction 
workers are also members of vires ml h.. ; 
rhetoric works in nicely w: :n fisreyhs of- 
forts to keep its employees fro m ^ gn i n y 
with the union organizers, who hi.v rn l . 4 


the pwikjHg i ut e.oiy day for months. 

Disney gave tfioir workers a 15<f raise, bringing 
r hcir pay up to $2. IS an hour, as an incentive to 
hoop then from ign’ag with the union. If they had 
joined, the:." have been equal to those 

of Disneyland workers in California, who probably 
‘•-he nior^' i h > r . <2. y r , an hour. If you mention the 
-oru union to Disney World employees, they act as 
you ■ : scud a dirty word and change the topic. 

It's incredible that a place where it costs between 
>4 75 'u ( ’ ( * *C to get in tlm gate and where ho to.' 

• ;oms w.o^t. iron, $29 to $44 for one night c£n 1 1 affoiu 
■ n pa)’ nil or v/agwo . 9 


--30-- 

Prison Meals 

; .'Uvj c»r : / or. 2 bowl of "ec rice, 

v:.thout salt, and even no broth 

go vita it: 

- • > ' ood brought in to them can sometimes 

eat i 16 lj... 1, 

; .. 1 1. jut heln from outside the Jail we groan wich 
.. r 


--jion the Prison Diary of Ho Chi Minh 
■Vfcy^G'y&fe@(§ii'@@@@@@@g@gg@@@g@@@ggggg@ggg@ggggggggg 
* 'J ir. your area? Call (212) 719-2200 
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1* ' ■' /,r k ^ ow nut r._>' people can be charmed into 

"■ting i/c uj ,J.f The radio stations in Orlando 
v a: .i iUKiig rhe people to put up with 

*.iilc iiia'jj . -viu :nccs like traffic jams because the 
ii os pen: ' i A c.vit. Bisr.ey World is going to far 
'•unci,*}! <i)o ui su J van t ages . Traffic is far from be- 
'* - ' - ••• D sney wurld’s parking lot 

^as L , .K.2 c .is , end on hoi, cays the lot is oft»’n 
i bv r um i ith tnffic backea up for 30 mile-? 

t ’ t r It A 

►bu.c uk poli'-'tion and congestion caused by thin 
: * tC n,n -' ^n: gn, the radios fail to mention the 

UiCi j r ce that is being paid--the permanent destruc- 
jon of the natural beauty of Orlande. Orlanao.. the 
f 1 cj \ be ’i li ,ia", it as started builuing ex- 
' ' l y-ys ti- rough al-. the major lakes, leaving only 
yiiddle on either side of 'the road. This is suppose 
'My a cheaper way to build roads because the city 
vta ready owns the lakes. It’s been blithely seated in 
■-ional riai iiire.i that in.ten years the only or mge 
*-e in Orange County will be in a museum. And it’s 
. iO probably true that the only remnants of that be- 
:ifuJ c jui.cryside will either be in a museum or a- 
. v o: people who make about $50,000 a 

»x Disney World executives have bought 
i_,ake Butler in Windermere--an exclusive 
'w v . ’ : area whrre politicians know that "no 
• ’ •» going to vote for a mayour who ptives streets". 

Sc the beauty and the quiet that were once there 
. very bc>ay, no matter how poor, will soon be only 

'<..!) the \vOai uny Tlie people who are in an intermed- 

bracket can buy a ticket to the plasti- 
• ) c.f Disney World, but the people who are too poor 
. thau can just have concrete and asphalt, smokey 
uj*u ci .ol of neon lights . 
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"THE REAL HISTORY OF OUR TIMES IS ON FILM": 
FILMMAKER DE ANTONIO TALKS ABOUT NIXON, THE '50s 
AND NOW 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: In the middle of Aprils as 
President Nixon crossed the northern border of the 
UoS. to visit Canada* the Canadian government closed 
down a movie theatre in Ottawa because the f%lm 
they were showing was " disrespectful " and " insult- 
ing " to the President .. The film? Emile de Antonio's 
"Milhouse: A White Comedy " — a documentary about 

Nixon * 

Despite the fact that documentaries don't us- 
ually do well in the United States * the film has 
played from coast to coast every since it came out 
in the spring of 1971 * in small towns * big cities 
and on college campuses . 

Emile de Antonio's other films have also done 
well* even though they are all documentaries which 
don't claim to be "objective" the way television 
documentaries do . 

His first film "Point of Order" (about the 
hearings held in the 50 's by Senator Joseph McCarthy 
to investigate the army for communist infiltration) 
is just about the only film to be made of that 
period . 

"Year of the Pig"* a film about the Vietnam 
War is still being played all over the country and 
one of the North Vietnamese negotiators in Paris 
said it was the best film made about the war. 

De Antonio also made "Rush to Judgement" * a 
film about the Carren Commission's investigation 
of President Kennedy's death and is just now com- 
pleting a film about the U.S * art world post-Wvrld 
War II to the present * 

De Antonio got into films later in life com- 
pared to many political filmmakers ; he can remember 
the stagnant fifties and the "Old Nixon" arid knows 
the "New Nixon" and the "New* New Nixon". In 
the following interview he talks about McCarthy * 
Nixon * the 50 's and the 70 's * ] 

HOW D I D YOU GET INTO FI LMS? 

That is a question that I’ve been asked a lot 
and I’m always embarassed by it* I wish there 
was a clear straight-forward truthful answer about 
why I got into films. But there isn't* In a sense 
1 almost backed into it* I went to the movies very 
rarely. I suppose I got interested in film as I 
got interested in politics again* 

I had once, when I was very young, been a 
communist, at Harvard- Then ! became apolitical. At 
the same time I was backing into film by mistake I 
started becoming interested in political events, 

And these things fused in "Point of Order." But 
even that's not the truth because it was not that 
clear* It took a long time; it was complicated., 

I worked on the docks w hen I got out of 
Harvard, I worked on the docks for 8 or 9 months 
in Baltimore which was a very rough waterfront 
I became a longshoreman because I decided since I 
was preaching left wing theory as an unde rg raduate 
I ought to find out what the hell it was like be- 

P a g e IT 


cause I hadn't really done it. 

WHEN DID YOU BECOME APOLITICAL? 

Well, the military during World War II tended 
to have that effect on people. First of ail in the 
military you we r e totally isolated from anybody 
who was political. Where I was and what I was 
doing, there were almost no people who were even 
liberal* When I got out of the military I went to 
graduate school and there was that period of re- 
adjustment and disillusionment and a period of my 
life took place largely in Greenwich Village, There 
were a lot of people who were like me. I had to do 
with 'a lot of drinking and trying to make up for 
that three years lost. I may sound dramatic but it 
was a simple fact. 

As the cold war started the government at this 
point was very efficient at supplying large chunks 
of cold war rhetoric. One thing that people forget, 
when you get into the early '50s is that it's not 
just Sen. Joseph McCarthy. There already was HUAC ( 
(The House Unamerican Activities Committee) going 
full blast. The government was producing the whole 
rhetoric of the cold war. 

There were so few voices, there were so few 
people who you could repair to in the year 1952 be- 
cause this country was very frighteneed* The war 
in Vietnam made everything much more clear--the 
issues became clearer. It's too bad it took a lot 
of dead Vietnamese and dead Americans too to make 
those issues clear but the conflicts in our society 
obviously became more apparent in the '60s than 
the '50s. 

They were there in the '50s but there was no 
organi zat i on , there were no magazines, there were 
almost no writers, there were almost no films* 

There wasn't any places where ideas and people 
could meet. The cloust of the government was enormous. 
In universities that was the beginning of the great 
CIA takeover* There were a lot of guys who were 
pigs and did the takeover but I knew a lot of guys 
who were OK people who were taken over and didn't 
even know they were taken over. The campuses-- 
instead of demonstrations, they had panty raids. 

WHAT DID YOU DO DURING THE ’50s? 

Noth i ng . 

WHAT WERE YOU THINKING ABOUT? 

In my mind I withdrew. I became apolitical. I 
didn't believe in what was going on. I was outside 
the system but I was outside by myse I f-- there was 
no community. You’ saw the thing happening and you 
were impotent. The feeling of impotence is finally 
the most devastating of all feelings. You saw the 
trade union movement, which I helped to organize 
when I was 16 years old, becoming racist, elitist. 

You saw a union like the printers union already set- 
ting it up so that sons would get jobs — excluding 
not just blacks but other ethnic groups too. There 
was no voice raised against this. 

YOU'VE MADE TWO MOVIES ABOUT TWO REACTIONARY 
P0LITI Cl ANS--"P0INT OF ORDER", ABOUT SEN. JOSEPH 
MCCARTHY, AND "Ml LH0USE" ABOUT NIXON, HOW WOULD 
YOU COMPARE THE TV/0 MEN? 

If anything I developed a slight sympathy for 
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McCarthy because of the way the system was railroad- 
ing him. Don't forget that McCarthy was railroaded 
When McCarthy was useful, the system used him Mc- 
Carthy was given the chairmanship of a majo- senate 
commi ttee--that never would have happened to a ju- 
nior senator unless his machinations as a chairman 
of that committee would have been helpful to the 
Republ i can Party : 

But he started to run ~'azy He started saying 
L p3t u-'t government was full of commun 5 s ts- -and 
it ris own party that he was attacking H s own 

party was, in 1953, running the count ry-- they we/e 
in the White House and had a majority in the House 
and Senate, That“s when he was crushed 

T.-.is is the fundamental to ing about Nixon N i xon 
and McCarthy were very close They were ve-'y dissi- 
milar ip, style but when we were working on M> 1 house 
we triec to find the famous speeches tha f McCa ty 
delivered in California in 1950 for Nixon when he 
was running, The film clips show McCarthy coming 
to California to speak in Nixon's behalf in N'xcn's 
congre*: i ona ! campaign yet Nixon was part of the 
team that dumped McCarthy - 

There was a group tbar met <n the Wh 1 .te House 
that i~c;uded Nixon, W i 1 i * am Rogers, who" s now the 
Sec. v' State, Henry Cato*- Lodge, who was then U S 
Amoass :o the UN, and (mark Clifford who was 
a Democrat. These people got together ana 
McCartny is wrecking the country, McCarthy is 
wrecking the army, McCartny : s wrecking the admin- 
istration* It was they who decided to run the Army- 
McCartfw hearings [which led ro the expose 'e and 
downfall of McCarthy] . 

McCarthy was done in because he broke the rules 
of the game, the rules of the establishment And 
this is one reason why, though McCarthy stood to 
Facist ideas, he himself was a drunkard, he had 
no party, he had no group around him When you 
think of a facist you immediately th<nk of cliques 
and organization Though McCarthy was power-hungry; 
he was money -hung ry ; he stole; he was supported b\ 
all the facist elements in the country including 
President Kennedy’s father, and the Texas million- 
aire*. he represented facism more than he was a 
fac 1st- ! 

He and Nixon did the same things ( i » ke running 
for office on an t I -commun i sm) except that Nixon 
did them first. Nixon did it ; n 19-48 and McCarthy 
started in 1950 Nixon did it better, Nixon did more 
intelligently. The one th*ng I feel strongly about 
is that Nixon is the most intelligent create 'e this 
country has produced in the 20th century. ' may 
find h»rr personally and politically repel! ant 
and abhorent, but he is somebody who was down end 
out in 1962 and who is now in the White fclouse and 
who has managed to pull off all the things he has 
pulled off whithout doing anything He is killing 
more people <n Vietnam yet many people in the U S 
feel the war is winding down 

Wr a t he was able to do in the Alger Hiss case 
for example, is the key to what Nixon Is a I ; about 
[Algar was a State Dept official who was 

charged with passing State secrets He was final 1/ 
only convicted of perjury ] He took one case 
This is what we wanted to get Into the film but 


couldn't (There is no footage of it). This is the 
one case where Nixon is caught redhanded in an 
outfight lie, Not an equ i vacat i on--a real lie in its 
literal definition, He says in Six Crises in talking 
about His 5 "on August 17 19^8 when Whittaker Chambers 
went before HUAC, the names Alger and Dona 1 Hiss 
'were mentioned That's the first time I ever heard 
them men t i oned ," 

Whereas for one yea' Nixon as a congressman had 
been get t ng secret Information about the hisses 
from a Catholic priest in Baltimore who was in with 
the FBI. 

For one yea r he had been preparing his case* That's 
the difference between Nixon and McCarthy. McCarthy 
shot h s mouth off. McCarthy said all those things 
that were so crazy that people stopped believing 
him- McCarthy said of Eisenhower, "We had 20 yea's 
of treason under Roosevelt and Truman and now under 
E » senhowe ; , 21" McCarthy was saying that the CIA 
was full of communists, that the hydrogen bomb 
plants we'e full of communists. Whereas Nixon just 
sa ; d Alger Hiss and fingering Alger Hiss he prepared 
h»s case very carefully; he did a brilliant job. 

He got Hiss ^ n: to prison and he himself into the 
Wh i re House 

A LARGE PART OF KILHdiiSE FOCUSED ON HOW NIXON 
USED MEDIA- -WHICH HE DIDN'T AS WElL AS KENNEDY FOR 
EXAMPLE WHY DIDN'T YOU TRY TO MAKE THE POINT ABOUT 
KENNEDY, WHO WAS SO MYTHOLOGIZED? 

The answer to that question is in your question- 
Kennedy used the media in a much mors subtle way 
than N 1 xon Also there was much less media coverage 
of him than Nixon, if you're making a film in which 
you use found material 1 : hi stock r ootige -- there, 
slmp'y ' t much s ouou: Ken re ay because film 
libraries c.-vli': have Nobody filmed Jack 

Kennedy ur c * - almost 1 > te was jus; another sen- 
ator -and rot a ver\ distinguished one, He was i us c 
a good-looking young senator 

The film libraries weren't even me n*e 4 except 
CBS’s un i • i after . Tnere just isn't the material. 

There’s a second question ; n that Kennedy war 
superficially such a likeable man. He was smoother, 
upperclass, The reason wnv Nixon ; s such e : I I i ar. : 
pol*t-ci£n because he's un 1 i keao le--he doesr x c 
1 00 k i ; ke anyth ing. n i s manner 1 5 s o j a r < y compu i s i ve , 
newous yet shill ne ‘ s able to vdn elect icn , The 
myth--the Kennedy image of Came lot -- th at ! * what's left 
n the film libraries T here 1 s noth I ng left in the film 
libraries that could enable you to 1 : ! % pc m t- • e t 1 s 
a book not a f i i m „ 

Cr.e - / :he 'enso.*: % ' . 0 - was of in t to .vfe 
personally was because tnere nas beer, only cr.e major 
figure in American life who runs the wnole length 
of the Cold Wa ' and ends un in power. Nixon ran for 
congress in ) 946 for the first time on Cold Wa' 
issues. He changed 'ht the guy who ran against hi 
Jerry Voo me i s --was a Communist- He started ail 
the smear techniques- He ran on the Cold War in 
'9^8, the I ‘ s s cas . -n \312 ho sa'd Helen G 'hagan 
Douglas was a Commun 1 s t . in <352 tisneow^r 
7c ced to choose * m because ne was t ’ e cnc • se oF 
the extreme conservatives in tne Republican Party, 
rie was a hardliner on Communism, he Wo.- r , n ., 

on China, Korea, the Soviet Union and later because 
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he was a hardliner on Vietnam and everything else. 

And he's smart--tha Checkers Speech was taken 
out of circulation by Nixon--it was surpressed. 

[In which Nixon explained away his suspicious cam- 
paign contributions by pleading poverty and talking 
about his "little dog checkers".] We got it from the 
movement. That's the only reason it's in the film 
Milhouse. Nobody has seen Checkers from 1952 to 
1971, because Nixon bought it up. I tried to get 
it in 1958. When I called the networks and asked, 
can I get a look at Checkers. And they said oh 
sure, we'll send it over. Then the guy called the 
next day and said you can't have it — it turns out 
a client owns it and nobody can look at it. I said 
who's the client? And they said the Republican 
National Committee so I called the Republican 
National Committee and they said you can't have 
it, Mr. Nixon owns i t. 

1 think Nixon is going to be a lot different 
the next term than~this one. I think that Vietnam 
proves we can be Nazis without jackboots. And we 
have our concentration camps in Attica and San 
Quentin. And what we're going to do is vote Nixon 
in and we're going to become the first nation in 
the world to vote facism in. I think that when 
Nixon appointed Rehnquist and Powell to the Su- 
preme Court it was a glimpse of what the future 
hoi ds for us . 

IF YOU FEEL THAT WAY DO YOU THINK YOU WOULD 
DO A MOVIE ABOUT THE SIGNS OF COMING GREATER 
REPRESSION? 

No because those are vague ideas in my head. 

I don't know what those signs are. 

WHAT ABOUT A FI LM WITH FOOTAGE OF REHNQUIST 

and Powell for example? 

There aren't that many film clips of people 
like Rehnquist. The reporters couldn't even find 
enough of the words, enough of the witnesses when 
Rehnquist was trying to keep blacks from voting 
in Arizona. They couldn't even find enough people 
to which this had been done. even'. There's no 
film of Rehnquist and Powell and now that they're 
there, they're not going to talk to anybody. 

They'll give a formal interview to CBS on "My 
Legal Phi losphy" which just makes them look 
good . 

The real history of our times is on film, on 
tape -- the words just don't do it. I think there 
should be a national electronics archive financed 
by the three networks\that make such a profit off 
our air. And anything that's in it should be 
made available to everybody at cost. First of 
all the networks are destroying what they have. 

Tape is expensive but they keep I Love Lucy be- 
cause they can peddle it but they will wipe tapes, 
they will destroy footage. There are committees 
at each of the three networks who once a month 
decide whet to throw away. And what they're throw- 
ing away is the rfcw history of our country, and 
our world and our ti*nes. 
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"THEY BETTER!. NOT PLAY AROUND WITH' THE PATIENCE 
OF THIS COUNTRY TOO MUCH." 

CUBAN EXILES BOMB CUBAN OFFICES IN CANADA 

MONTREAL (LN$) — A 'bomb went off in the morn- 
ing of April k at' the offices of the Cuban Trade 
Commission in Montreal, ripping the ceiling off the 
building and leaving one person dead and another 
seriously wounded. 

Planted by Cuban exiles, the bomb was meant as 
retaliation for the defeat twelve years ago fo the 
exiles at the Bay of Pigs invasion* Ever since 1959 * 
Cuban exiles hostile to the new socialist govern- 
ment have tried to carry on a campaign against Cuba. 

Among the clues linking, the bombing to exiles 
was a page from a Miami newspaper discovered neaif : 
the scene and a phone call to a Cuban exile radio 
station in Miami. (Miami is one of the main bases of 
the Cuban exiles movement and contains the largest 
number of exiles — around 250 , 000 ^) 

The callers identified themselves as the 
'Young Cuba' group, apparently a newly formed ter- 
rorist organization. 

"They better not play around with the patience 
of this country too much," said Cuban Prime Minister 
J?idal Castro in a speech he gave that same night 
at the closing ceremonies of the 2nd Congress of the 
Young ComunisJ^s Union (UJC) in Cuba. He mentioned 
that the dead man, 25 years old, had served in the 
Cuban Armed forces and had previously been one of 
the founding members of the Union of Rebel Youth, 
the precursor to the UJC. 

According to reports from Cubjt, Canadian police, 
in violation of the diplomatic immunity laws arrested 
several Cuban diplomats after breaking down the 
office doors with hatchets. The arrested men were 
beaten at fehe jailhouse before being released. 

The sabotage was the second attempt in the space 
of a week; the first was stopped in time when police 
discovered a packagerof explosives outside the 
Cuban ambassador's home in Ottawa. 

-30- 

#**#*###*#*##*##**##*#****#**#***#*****#*#****#***** 
U.S. OUT OF PUERTO RICO 

NEW YORK (LNS) — If the United States were 
to withdraw all of its troops from the island of 
Puerto Rico and give the land back to the people, 
approximately 35,000 acres would be available. U.S. 
bases now take up one third of the island's total 
area. 

This amount of land would provide space for 
horizontal housing for more than 586,000 families. 
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SADNESS 

The whole world is ablaze with flames of war 

And men compete as to who will be first at the front. 

In jail inaction weighs heavily on the prisoner. 

My noble ambitions are valued at less than a cent. 

— from the Prison Diary of 
Ho Chi Minh 
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[ Note to editors: Be sure to check out the graphics 
section of this packet for a GM graphic to go with 
this story and the GM story in packet 426. Also 
the South Africa photos in this packet can accom- 
pany this story.] 

FROM OHIO TO SOUTH AFRICA: 

GM 1 S RACISM REAPS PROFITS 

LORDSTOWN, Ohio ( LNS) — "There's a lot of rac- 
ism out there at General Motors," explained a young 
white assembly line worker at GM's Lords town, 0. 
Chevy Vega plant. "I used to work with a black wom- 
an. The foreman came up to me and he told me k l ‘m 
going to get rid of her because she's a trouble- 
maker. " He said, "I don't like these black niggers 
and I'm going to get her out of here 1 -- those were 
his exact words. So he got rid of her. She went 
to the union but there wasn't anything they could 
do." 

Racism is no rare occurence at the General 
Motors plant in Lords town, nor is Lordstown an 
isolated instance. Blacks in the automobile indust- 
ry have traditionally been given the toughest, 
dirtiest jobs; have had to fight hardest for any 
promotion; and have, always been the first to be 
f i red . 

"Once you do find out there's an opening (an- 
other job available in the plant) you have to has- 
sle. You got to fight with the foremand cause he 
didn't want you there in the first place," said 
Jesse King, a 29-year-old black worker describing 
his experiences^ at the Lordstown plant. 

"They can give you a rough time. Like I went 
down for a utility man's job-- which is a nice job. 
And the first thing, man, I wasn't there a half 
hour before the foreman* sent me back to another 
department and down into the pit [a very dirty, 
greasy job underneath the car on the assembly line] 
And like that wasn't a utility man's job. I went 
back to my old job-. You found out right off the 
bat how the guy [the foreman] was-- a constant bar- 
rage of intimidation, and for what is it-- 10c an 
hour more?" 

The exact percentage of blacks at Lordstown 
has never been computed by the union or the company 
(estimates range from 10-25%) but it is consider- 
ably less than at other plants in the Detroit area. 

The Chrysler Eldon Ave . Gear and Axel Plant in 
Detroit is 95% black for example. GM's decision 
to build its new, super-automated plant aimed at 
greatly increasing productivity, in the Ohio coun- 
tryside was no spur-of - the-momen t whim. Settled in 
farmland more or less equidistant from three great 
industrial centers-- Cleveland, Akron and Youngs- 
town-- the plant draws a commuting work force. GM 
thus avoids a working and living commun nj ty of 
black workers-- a situation which has proved fer- 
tile ground for black organizing groups like the 
League of Revolutionary Black Workers in Detroit, 
the United Black Workers in Mahwah , N.J. and the 
Black Workers Congress. 

In its Policies and Progress report, GM bab- 
bles on about "considerable ef for t . . .bei ng applied 


to the area of upward mobility and educational 
assistance for minorities" and "increasing GM s 
minority employment figures"* And it brags of 
the GM scholarship program that sent a whopping 
1 86 "minority" students to college in 1970- But 
not once does GM mention daily racist harassment 
on the line or the myriad of problems that affect 
black auto workers. 

The world's largest industrial corporation, 
with a profit of almost $2 billion in 1971» doesn t 
restrict its racism to the United States either. 

In South Africa, GM does its best to contribute 
to and strengthen white minority rule despite a 
massive PR hype that"General Motors is deeply con- 
cerned about the complex moral issues which exist 
in relation to minimizing the chance for violence 
and maximize the opportunities for peaceful change." 

It's hard to be impressed by their "sincerity" 
when it's clear that GM is into South Africa 
strictly for the money. And what a perfect setup 
a huge pool of black workers wf}o will produce cars 
for pennies an hour and a white population which 
enjoys the second highest standard of living in 
the world to sell its finished product to. As GM 
plant manager R.J. Ironsides said in a 1970 inter- 
view, "We are dependent on the skilled White to 
keep us in business and the col&ured man to keep 
us running." 

General Motors South African is one of the 
largest of some 400 U.S. companies with investments 
in South Africa. First established in 1926, GM has 
grown from a small assembly operation to a large 
manufacturing-assembly complex employing over 
5000 people in 1971. it has invested it least 
$125 million in South Africa and now has two as- 
sembly plants and one engine plant located near 
the cities of Port Elizabeth and Uitenhage. 

GM produces 84 models, engines, batteries, 
sheet metal components, leaf and coil springs, 
radiators and spark plugs as well as earth moving 
equipment and Frigidaire products in South Africa, 

In 1971 the company sold 35 >,000 cars and trucks, 
capturing approxi mate ly 15% of the market. General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation also conducts fin- 
ancing operations in Stffuth Africa through its sub- 
sidiary, GMAC South Africa (Pty.) Ltd. 

Gm's attitude towards its black employees, who 
comprise over 50% of the work force, just reeks 
of white superiority. In 1970, GM's Engine Plant 
Manager said in an Interview, "I wouldn't say 
these people (black Africans) don't have any reason- 
ing power, abut what they do have is limited." 

And William Slocum, GM's American Managing 
Director said, "I feel that companies such as ours 
are really performing a very useful servi ce . . .our 
non-white people here in South Africa can work 
the i_r way into the economy to come out of their 
rural and tribal existence out in the country where 
they can actually participate in a civilized 
indus tri al 1 i fe ." 

But "participating in a civilized industrial 
life" is hardly the correct description of life in 
South Africa for the 15 million blacks in total 
servitude to 3.8 million whites. When blacks are 
"lucky' 1 enough to find jobs, they must leave their 
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families behind in the overcrowded “reserves" 
where blacks are forced to live. Travel is severe- 
ly restricted and all blacks allowed off the 
reserves must carry pass books — to be produced 
on demand for any white. 

Blacks have no representation in Parliamant 
and their participation in political parties is 
banned. Laws allow arrest and punishment without 
charges, trial or appeal (500,000 Africans are 
jailed each year on pass offences). And blacks 
are forbidden to form or belong to any labor 
unions. 

Though it claims to be “working within. the 
system to help build a climate within which the 
desired social changes can be implemented," GM 
actually not only supports but strengthens white 
minority rule in South Africa, The auto industry 
is an important one for South Africa, contributing 
7% of the Gross National Product, (Ford, Chrysler 
and Volkswagen also have operations in the country.) 
One of GM's biggest contributions to the South 
African economy is its par t i ci pa t i on in the Govern- 
ments Local Content Program -- an elaborate plan 
devised in the sixties to bail out South Africa's 
sinking economy . 

Among other things, the program calls for an 
increase in products produced solely in South 
Africa. In response to this program, GM produces 
a South African model, the Ranger, of which 55% 
was made in South Africa. And by 1976, GM has 
promised that 65% of each automobile will be of 
local origin. GM has spent more on this pro- 
South African economy scheme than any other car 
manufacturer with an expected additional $22 
million investment by 1976. 

GM is in tight with the South African govern- 
ment in other ways too. For instance, it signed 
a military agreement to help protect the govern- 
ment should opposition to their policies flare up 
again as it did in 1962 when 69 people were mur- 
dered at Sharpesville in an an t i -gove rnmen t demon- 
stration. South Africa has been busily building 
up a massive military machine increasing defense 
expenditures sixfold in the last ten years. 

In 1966, a South African ruling party journal 
said about GM, "In times of emergency or war, each 
plant could be turned over rapidly to production 
of weapons and other strategic requirements for 
the defense of South Africa." The understanding 
was confirmed by South African General Heimstra 
who proclaimed that his country is now capable of 
exporting armaments and can manufacture any type 
of armored car. 

In other GM-gove rnmen t deals ; the company 
signed a contract to provide the Government Rail- 
ways with 50 diesel locomotives worth $16.5 million 
of which 3^ have already been delivered. 

GM follows all apartheid rules to the letter 
although it insists that "abiding by these laws 
in no way constitutes any endorsement or approval 
of that country's philosophies, policies or 
regulations." And *the company ever*- slaps itself 
on the back for what it pushes in the media as 
"progressive" change. Take for instance GM's 


claim that the average income of its African 
employees is higher than In other sectors of the 
economy and that the company recently raised the 
wages of 2^5 black workers 33%. But it's hard to 
get excited about that when you figure that most 
btack workers at GM still make 52d an hour, often 
at back-breaking labor. Of the company's 1380 
skilled salaried workers , only s ix are Af ri can . 

GM also boasts that all its employees "on like 
work in like classifications with comparable ability 
and seniority will receive equal pay, regardless 
of race." GM doesn't bring up the fact that they 
and other employers often classify the same job 
two different ways -- one for whites, one for 
blacks -- so that they can continue to pay whites 
more . 

GM also claims to have "been able to substan- 
tially increase its non-white employment" by 
negotiating with the government an exemption from 
the Job Reservation Law. This law reserves certain 
jobs for whites and requires a minimum percentage 
of white employees. Another law, the Physical 
Planning Act, which limits the number of Africans 
employed in one place, is al 60 overlooked with the 
approval of the government. 

But don't think all this came out of the 
goodness of GM's heart -- or the South African 
government's. A good, sound economic reason was 
behind it all-- namely a severe shortage of workers. 
In order for production to continue and profits 
to flow, more African workers were needed, even if 
it meant relaxing the apartheid laws a little. GM 
has also been a prime Supporter of the emigration 
of white skilled workers from Europe to beef up 
the labor pool -- anything to keep that line going. 

Arguing that their South African investments 
are a “well-established source of earnings", 

General Motors will do everything that it can to 
aid the growth and development of South Africa — 
white South Africa that is. 
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TUPAMAR0S ON THE MOVE.. .AND YET ANOTHER JAILBREAK 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- The Tupamaros, Uruguay's 
urban guerrilla movement, got their way once more 
in another escape, this time from the Punta Carreras 
penitentiary in Montevideo. 

Freeing fifteen of their comrades and ten 
other prisoners, they bored a 200 foot tunnel 
linking the prison hospital to the city's sewer 
system where they left booby traps with explosives 
to slow down their pursuers. 

— 30- 

CONGRATULATIONS TO THE CONTINUING SUCCESS OF THE 
PEOPLE'S LIBERATION ARMED FORCES 
IN SOUTH VIETNAM 

LONG LIVE THE VICTORY OF PEOPLE'S WAR! ! 1 1 ! ! ! 1 1 ! i 
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MONEY WAS NEVER THE ISSUE. IT WAS HUMAN DIGNITY" 
FIRST BASEBALL PLAYERS GENERAI STRIKE OVER AFTER 

13 DAYS 

LIBERATION News Service 

’'••.The issue is not money. They (the owners) 
decided they were going to teach the players a les- 
son, teach me a lesson, and try to bust us up.” 

--Marvin Miller, executive r! 'rector 
of the Major League Baseball 
Players Association. 

NEW YORK (LNS)--So now the first general strike 
b Y Payers in the history of baseball is over at tcr 
13 days. The issue of additional funds for t ' r [ Key 
ers ' Dension fund was settled on terms similar 
those proposed by the players be for* the strike 
ever began. And the players did learn a losso. 
that by sticking together they can actually wr 
something from the owners. 

Of course in some ways it was hardly a tyfi-a; 
strike* Major league baseball players dc r * l fit 
into anybody’s preconceived deftniticn 1 of worker**. 
And responses to their decision to strike were a. so 
far from ordinary — with President Nixon, an ii f,g 
others, hastening to stick his oar in and pressure 
for a solution as quickly as he would in a strike 
that shut down one of the nation’s ''strategic" me ]< r 
industries. Most of the press had staked cue rh j r 
position as unofficial publicity agents for the owners 
even before the strike vote was taker. After nil, 
they’re the ones who have created the s tar- spangltc: 
image of the ballplayers' life which figured to be 
the first casualty of the strike. 

If that glossy picture of a life of exertment 
and privilege did get somewhat tarnished during 
the strike that could end up being the most import- 
ant thing the players won by their strike. 

As the players stress over and over again 
the question of money was of secondary importance 
in their action. From their point of view, the 
key to the whole thing was the owners’ attempt to 
break their efforts to build a union and return 
them to the status of privileged minnion who 
should consider themselves luck ♦ 
no position to make any demands as a group. 

Actually, the issues in this strike were not 
all that different from those involved in more or- 
dinary strikes. As usual, figures in dolLars ano 
cents that were being thrown around could he trans- 
lated into concerns related to inflation, a rela- 
tively secure future, and, as players con t inuous ly 
reiterated, "human dignity." 

Behind the glamorous facade, these questions 
are in many ways more urgent concerns for baseball 
players than for many other workers. While the 
headlines resound with the exploits of people like 
.lank Aaron, who will pull in something like $20 f \00() 
a year in his pursuit of Babe Ruth's career home- 
run record, more ordinary players lead a life filled 
with far more promise of aches and pains than capi- 
tal gains. They are treated like children or com- 
modities by club owners, traded from one club co 
another, having no right to decide for themselves 
where they want to work. There is almost no |ob 
security for the ordinary player, with the cna- 
stant threat of either injury or a mor e* spec t a c u 1 a r 
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player coming along to take away his position. 

And while the major league's minimum salary 
of $13,300 might sound pretty good, most players 
only spend about five years of their career play- 
ing in the majors. They spend another eight to 
ten years shuttling from one dreary minor league 
town to another for less than $10,000 a year, led 
or; always by the pot of gold of stardom that 98?« 
-aver get near and the reluctance to give up after 
devoting so much time and energy already. 

While fans often get the idea that a ball- 
player will have it made after he has to retire 
at around age 34, that can only be said of the 
'aw scars with magic names and money to invest, 
r ‘ ,r ' Man.cles or Robinsons. Even some of those 
f - n's can lock forward to hunting for a job like 
a./y<>n ■» sc like Carl Furillo, now a hardhat after 
V'trg a league leader in hitting and several times 
i league all star for the Dodgers in the fifties. 

for the others there's little reason to ex- 
P' " • ‘ T '/thing more. Most of them go straight 
ia,_) ta ebali from high school so they rarely have 
any skills to offer. Who's going go out of their 
vvay to find a place for a Marv Breeding or Derrell 
Griffith, good enough players whose names will 
(>are Ly be remembered a year or two after they re- 
t : rc l 


On* such fringe player, Bob Gebhard , talked 
a reporter before the strike about what his 
had been like, spending seven years in the 
minors before finally getting a chance with the 
Minnesota Twins last year. By that time, he was 
28 years old, married and the father of a daughter 
During the last five years he and his wife had 
been constantly on the move, from coast to coast 
and in and out of 23 apartments. 

"You 1 re always losing your security deposit." 
he remarked. "We always rent furnished apartments 
to save moving costs, or storage fees. In five 
years, we've accumulated only a television set 
and a chair." 


During the off-season he has worked as many 
as four different jobs at a time. No w , finally 
arrived at a major league level, and the $13,500 
minimum, fie can hardly afford to elax. "There's 
a let of pressure, especially during spring train- 
ing,,. Lt gees down to about 14 guys competing for 
three or four jobs." 


So, for most of the non-stars, getting in on 
r.he pension plan becomes one of their major goals 
you have to stick in the majors for at least 
four years to qualify. "So far, I've been in 
pro baseball eight years and have 61 days in 
the pension plan," commented Gebhard. 


1 UL 


wno are Keeping track of each day 
toward the pension plan, the fact that the infla- 
tion of the last three years had eaten up 177. of the 
value of the fund, and the owners were unwilling 
to increase their payments accordingly, had to 
be more than ample ground for a strike. When It 

came to a strike vote, 663 players voted yes, only 
IG voLod no. y 


Baseball owners, however, are 
considering things in that light. 


hardly prone 
Baseball is 
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the only sport that has been big business for close 
to 100 years in this country. Most of the clubs 
belong to wealthy families that have passed them 
along from one generation to another as an enjoy- 
able toy and a source of profits. In a bad year, 
they can be a convenient tax write-off for more 
profitable enterprises like Anheuser-Busch Brewer- 
ies (which own the St Louis Cardinals) or CBS 
(which owns the New York Yankees) 

Toward the end of the strike, even some of 
the sportswriters were beginning to note that "all 
the concessions are being offered by the players.” 

When the players prosposed that the owners 
give only what they had originally offered, with 
the difference being made up by applying interest 
accumulated by the fund back into it rather than 
piling up in reserve, the owners at first refused. 
That’s bad financial policy, they chided the play- 
ers. OK, we’ll take the risk and if it works 
Out badly we’ll make up the difference ourselves, 
the players offered. The owners still refused. 

The players suggested binding arbitration, 
with both sides pledged to accept the decision of 
a neutral party. The owners rejected it. Gussie 
Busch, owner of the Cardinals, blustered, "Let 
them strike -- we don’t intend to give them one 
more cent." 

Whatever their intention, the owners in the 
end were forced to back down. After losing more 
than $5 million in the first two weeks of the strike, 
they finally agreed to pay an additional $500,000 
a year into the pension fund and $470,000 for health. 

In actual dollars and cents, the owners may 
not have done too badly in the settlement. The 
season will now be two weeks shorter than original- 
ly scheduled, and the players will not be paid -• 
for the time lost, a considerable saving for the 
owners. But to most of the players that was be- 
sides the point. What was important was their abil- 
ity to act together, to hold out against the 
owners, against most of the press, and against a 
sizeable body of public opinion that accepted press 
statements like "in general, the players were like 
a bunch of kids being naughty while teacher left 
the room." 

"There will be a lot of pressure on the ball- 
players from the fans," Gary Peters of the Red 
Sox commented before the strike, "but we don’t 
think they’ve ever been fully informed of what we 
are up against." 

Now the players can only hope that the strike 
increased that awareness somewhat. Bigger battles 
are yet to come. A court suit challenging the 
"reserve clause" (which prohibits a player from 
negotiating a contract with any team other than the 
one he has been playing for) will come before the 
Supreme Court this June. And next year, the entire 
contract between the players’ association and the 
owners will have to be renegotiated The success 
of this strike should give the players added 
strength going into those fights. 

As Marvin Miller put it after the strike was 
over: "Money was never the issue. It was human 

dignity. Clearly the players have triumphed in some- 


thing few people thought they could or would do. . . 
The owners now know they must treat the players 
like men." 
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"NO MORE VIETNAMS!" 

NAVY CREWMEN PROTEST STOPOVER IN PORTUGUESE COLONIES 

NEWPORT, R.I. (LNS)--The U.S. destroyer 
William R. Rush sailed out of Newport on schedule 
on ^pril 5. But the ship's last days in the port 
had attracted a lot more attention to its con- 
dition and its mission than the Navy likes or 
expects . 

The evening before, more than 70 people, 
two-thirds of them on active duty in the service 
turned out at the end of a day of steady snow and 
rain for a rally. They heard two men from the 
Rush, an active-duty staff member of All Hands 
Abandon Ship (an anti-war navy paper) and the 
Rhode Island State coordinator for Vietnam Vet- 
erans Against the War, speak about the inadequacy 
of a congressional investigation into conditions 
on the ship and U.S. complicity in Portugal's 
colonial wars in Africa. 

The ship had first come under fire almost a 
month earlier, when sailors organized a petition 
.campaign protesting the lack of water-tight 
integrity between compartments, poor medical 
facilities, poor ventilation in the boiler room, 
a shortage of water while at sea, broken galley 
Equipment and a number of other problems. A 
visit by Rep. Robert Tiernan (D-RI) gave the ship 
a clean bill of health. 

But the poor conditions on the ship were 
not the -only issue at stake. Men on the ship had 
learned that they were scheduled to make stops 
in Angola and Mozambique- -two Portuguese colonies 
in Africa in which people have been fighting for 
close to ten years to free themselves from Por- 
tuguese control. 

This stopover by the Rush would be just a- 
nother indication (along with arms supplied to 
Portugal through NATO and the presence of 23 
U.S. companies in Angola and 17 in Moxambique) 
of U.S. support for -Portugal's colonial wars. The 
men on the Rush didn’t feel like being a part of 
that . 

Before they sailed, 20 active-duty crewmen 
sent a telegram to Rep. Charles Diggs Jr., 

Chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Sub-Committee 
on Africa stating that: 

"We the following protest the April 5 deploy- 
ment of the USS William R. Rush on a cruise which 
includes stopping in ports- -in* the countries of 
Angola and Mozambique, in Africa. The people 
in these two countries are in revolution against 
the rascist Portuguese colonial governments there. 

We want a complete investigation of American 
involvement in the Portuguese colonies in Africa. 

We want this cruise stopped. No more Vietnams’. " 

- -30- - 

*************************************************** 
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Top: Human Rights Party candidates Jerry DeCr-ieck and Nancy Wechsler celebrate election victory 
with friends in Ann Arbor, Michigan. Credit Ann Arbor Sun/LNS 
See story about the A nn Arbor City Council elections on page 3 of this packet. 


Bottom: Scene from the film "Milhouse". Sec interview with limile deAntonio, who made the movie, 
in this packet. 

Credit limile deAntonio/ LNS 
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Both photos on tins page are from Philip banes I f f. t h.s * s !:ook , Vietnam Inc. 

the *’ modern i tat ion 1, of Saigon on pane 1 of this packet. 


See story about 


bottom: South Vm a amt n ju • d can '• ’• * - c , i <- l ; j i > i» : . 
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Top Saigon pros L j.t nre .5 • izom i ; hi:ip Jones Griffiths's book, Vietnam In:, See stoxy on page 1 of 
th; 5 packet - 


Middle Disney -world graphics -- Credit Great Speckued Bird* See story on page 10. 


Bottom Bird • cr^d- t St Loo:, i 
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Top: Drawing by Paul Spina. Credit Spina/ LNS 


Middle : 


Street boys in Johannesburg, South Africa. Photo by Ernest Cole, from his book "House of 
Bondage". See story in this packet, and one in the last packet about South Africa. 


Bottom: Segregated washroom at GM plant 
Africa Today/LNS. See story in 


in South Africa. United Methodist Mission Photo, Credit 
this packet about GM's involvement in South Africa. 
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GM's Board of Directors -- see GM story in this packet, past packets and packets to come. 
Credit Nakoma Slim u Davey/LNS 
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